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BACK TO DISCREDITED BALLOT POLICY 
WOMEN WORKERS SUMMER SCHOOL 

A MAN'S GAME 

THIRD PARTY PLANS MADE 
EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 
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: WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronise List” 
ef the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
end sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


GOOD GooDsS 


American Tobacco Company. 
Black and White Cab Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
as Foster’s Lunches. 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 
E, Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Jenny Wren Stores. 
Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 
Majestic Hall, Geary and Fillmore 
Market Street R. R. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 
Natioral Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 
Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 
| Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
ey, United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company. 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 


« 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 


unfair. 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 


Secretary's office and head- 


Executive and Arbitration Committee | 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first aad third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. 
—Market 56. 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
i _) 


Headquarters telephone 


7 
Labor Council Directory 
Oro or oo ee 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave, 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Secretary, Chas. Fehl, 636 Ashbury. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays 109 
Jones. 


Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuea 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3rd Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Desvers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Laurel Hall, 7th Ave. and Railroad Ave. 


Casket Workers No. 9 —Meet Ist Tuesday, 16th 
and Valencia 


693 Mission. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Cali- 
fornia Hall, Turk and Polk. 

Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m, 580 
Eddy. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason, 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Ice Drivers—Sec,, V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1. Box 137. Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivere—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple, 


Laundry Workers No, 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


151—Meet Thursdays, 
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Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 3654 19th 
St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ’Auxililary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 109 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet Ist Friday, Labor Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Promotional League, Room 801, Anglo Building; 
phone Hemlock 2925. 


Rammermen—Sec., Chas, M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave, 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Riggers 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly. 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Sec., Emil Link, 389 30th Bt 
Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Tiv Hall, Albion 
Ave. 


Ship Clerks—19 Embarcadero. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 3nd and 4th Fhure- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple, 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 3nd Whurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet lst and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Srf Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Frank C. Pine, 
Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec,, Jas. MoGinnis, 
120 So. 6th St., Richmond, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and (4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 636 Bryant, 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Office, 68 Haight, 

Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meots 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 

Guerrero. 
Upholsterers No, 

Temple. 
Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., HE. Counthan, 106 

Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m, except 

last Wednesday 8:30 p.m., 1256 Mazket. 
Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 


at 8 p.m, 2nd and lest at 3 pm, 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 37th St. 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple, 


and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 


28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday. Labor Temple. 
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:-: Back to Discredited Ballot Policy _ :-: 


By proposing to bring back the “party circle” 
and the “party column” to the California election 
ballot, Senator Cadet Taylor of Pomona, in his 
Senate bill 494, attempts to turn back the ballot 
to the form which the discredited Southern Pa- 
cific machine gave it thirty years ago. 

The California ballot, based upon the registra- 
tion of voters, secrecy in voting and other safe- 
guards against intimidation and fraud, originated 
in Australia. At that time there were practically 
no safeguards in this state against corruption of 
elections. The California ballot then used was 
the despair of decent citizens, and its abuse a 
state scandal. 


Word of the Australian ballot safeguards against 
fraudulent elections, reached Judge James G. Ma- 
guire, the “Little Giant” as he was called, then 
Congressman from San Francisco district in 1889, 
when on a visit to new York. Allen Thorndyke 
Rice, then editor of the North American Review, 
had become enthusiastic over the system, and was 
advocating it in his magazine. Rice supplied 
Maguire with the necessary data to carry on a 
campaign for the system in California. 


On Maguire’s return to San Francisco, he de- 
livered a lecture on the subject at the old Metro- 
politan Temple. The organized labor groups, 
idolizing Maguire, became interested. Arthur 
McEwen, the ablest and most persistent Califor- 
nia writer whoever lifted pen in opposition to 
corporation interference in public affairs, became 
a sort of publicity man for the proposed reform. 
James H. Barry of the San Francisco Star and 
Franklin K. Lane joined Maguire and McEwen 
in forming an organization to put the reform over. 
Through this group, the measure was presented 
at Sacramento. 

The measure, drawn by Maguire, was taken to 
Sacramento by a committee of 100 citizens with 
Maguire at their head. 

The corporation lobby of thirty-five years ago 
was of cruder makeup than it is today. But it 
was the same old lobby, and was just as it is 
today, on hand to block any measure that would 
give the plain citizen an even break with the 
“organization.” 

The Australian ballot provided in the bill which 
Maguire and his associates took to Sacramento, 
was in form practically the same as that used in 
California today. The names of the candidates 
for the several offices were under the terms of 
the bill, grouped under the name of the office to 
which they aspired, the name of the party to 
which the candidate owed his nomination follow- 
ing the candidate’s name. 

But before the measure could become a law, the 
machine took its first whack at it, by the intro- 
duction of the “party circle.” 

The “party circle’ was a device by which the 
voter could mark a cross in a circle bearing a 
party label, thereby voting for every party candi- 
date on the ticket. 

The intended effect of this was to encourage the 
lazy or indifferent voter to choose between par- 
ties rather than between men. The corporation 
vice machine controlled the party machinery and 
directed nominations, The “party circle’ gave 
this element decided advantage. They were for 
it strong. They put it over. 


By Franklin Hichborn. 


Later, further corruption of the Australian bal- 
lot was “put over” by the “party column” ar- 
rangement. 

Under the “party column” provision, the names 
of candidates instead of being grouped under the 
names of the offices to which they aspired as in 
the bill originally drawn by Judge Maguire and 
his associates, were grouped under the name of 
the party to which they owed nominations, 

The average citizen wishing to vote for the 
head of his party ticket, under the “party-column” 
arrangement, found it convenient to follow down 
the column in voting for candidates for other 
offices, rather than to go over into the columns 
of other parties to hunt for candidates, who, for 
local offices the voter might deem better quali- 
fied than the candidates named by his own party. 


The “party circle’ was given added prominence 
by being placed at the head of the “party column.” 
The voter was discouraged in voting in any other 
way than by stamping his cross in the “party 
circle.” The corporation propaganda was of 
course cruder then than now. Nevertheless, it 
was most effectively used in impressing upon the 
voter the theory that “the only safe way to vote 
is to vote the ‘party circle.’” 


Thus, the time came in California, when the 
Australian ballot, devised to break the hold of 
the corporation machine became one of the most 
effective agencies for perpetuating the machine. 


The machine in control of nominating conven- 
tions had only to name a popular man at “the 
head of the ticket,” and it could be practically 
sure of electing to minor offices candidates who 
would not have been the personal choice of the 
electors. In fact, by the combination of “party 
column” and “party circle” the electors were re- 
peatedly made to defeat their own purpose. 

This was well illustrated at the presidential 
election of 1904. 


So popular was Roosevelt in California that 
year that the Republican presidential electors re- 
ceived no less than 205,226 votes as against 89,294 
for the Democratic electors. The people were for 
Roosevelt, because of thé so-called “Roosevelt 
policies.” But the corporations which through 
the Republican machine controlled the Republi- 
can party nominations, were not in sympathy with 
Roosevelt or his ideas. The machine saw to it 
that the Republican candidates for Congress in 
this state that year were in the main men who did 
not hold to Roosevelt’s theories of government. 
The same was true of the great majority of the 
Republican candidates for the Legislature. The 
California voter, wishing to make his vote “safe” 
for Roosevelt, voted the Republican party circle, 
thereby electing about as undesirable a lot of men 
as ever held office in California. The Legislature 
elected on the Roosevelt ticket in 1904—the no- 
torious Legislature of 1905—was probably the 
most subservient to corporations that ever sat in 
this state. 

Thus, under the “party circle,” “party column” 
scheme of voting, the popularity of Roosevelt 
which gave him his enormous California vote, at 
the same time carried into office Congressmen who 
were well calculated to act as a block to Roose- 
velt carrying into effect the very policies which 
made him popular in California. “Roosevelt and 


the square deal” was the rallying cry in California 


that year. Under that cry, Roosevelt carried the 
state, and at the same time because of the “party 
column” and “party circle,” pulled into office leg- 
islators who were for anything but square deal 
policies. 

It must not be thought that Californians sub- 
mitted to these conditions quietly. They did not. 
But the Southern Pacific machine, through such 
devices as the party nominating convention, 
“party circle,” “party column,” controlled the Leg- 
islature. The people were helpless. 

At the 1909 session, C. C. Young, now Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, then member of the Assembly, 
introduced a bill to restore the Australian ballot 
to its original effectiveness by doing away with 
the “party circle” and the “party column.” James 
Hollahan, afterwards United States Marshal, in- 
troduced a similar measure in the Senate. Both 
measures failed of passage. 


In 1910, came the defeat of the corporation-vice 
machine which for thirty years had dominated 
the state. Prominent in the platform adopted by 
the machine-free Republican convention of that 
year, was a plank declaring for “the restoration 
of the true Australian ballot as originally adopted 
in California without 
column.’” 


‘party circle,’ or ‘party 

The Democratric platform of that year declared 
for the abolishing of the “party circle,” but did 
not include the “party column.” 

Governor Hiram W. Johnson in his inaugural 
message to the 1911 Legislature stated that “All 
of the parties of the state of California are com- 
mitted to the policy of restoring the Australian 
ballot to its original form, and therefore I merely 
call to your attention that restoration is one of 
the duties that devolves upon us because of party 
pledges.” 

C. C. Young in the Assembly and A. E. Boyn- 
ton in the Senate introduced measures to restore 
the Australian ballot to its original simplicity and 
effectiveness by doing away with both the “party 
circle” and the “party column.” Not a vote was 
cast against the measure in either house. With 
this unanimous vote the “party circle’ and the 
“party column” were done away with, and the 
people of California given opportunity to declare 
their unhampered choice of candidates. 

The American ballot thus restored has continued 
in operation for fourteen years. Now comes Sen- 
ator Cadet Taylor with a measure to turn back to 
the old Southern Pacific machine days by putting 
the Australian ballot on the old machine basis 
with “party circle” and with “party column.” 

California has outgrown that. 


See NS 
WHOLESALE PRICES UP. 

The upward swing of wholesale prices which 
has been in progress since June, 1924, continued 
through January, according to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The bureau’s weighted index number rose to 160 
for January, compared with 157 for December 
and 144.6 for June, last year. 

There was an increase of almost 2 per cent 
in the retail cost of food in January, this year. 
The index number was 154.3, as against 151.5 
in December. 


THE LABOR: CLARION 


WOMEN WORKERS’ SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Plans for the fifth term of the Bryn Mawr 
School for Women Workers, held at Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa., are now well under way. The ses- 
sion will open on June 12th and will continue for 
eight weeks, ending on August 8th, 1925, 

The summer school is a unique venture in the 
field of workers’ education. It is a joint venture 
between a woman's college and the women work- 
ers themselves. The control of the school is 
vested in a joint administrative committee which 
is made up of an equal number of representatives 
of the college, and representatives of women 
workers in industry. 

The purpose of the school is to “offer young 
women in industry opportunities to study liberal 
think- 
ing; to stimulate an active and continued interest 
in the problems of industry. It is expected that 
thus the students will gain a truer insight into 
the problems of industry, and feel a more vital 
responsibility for their solution.” 

Only women workers in industry are eligible to 
membership in the school. For the purpose of 
the school, this is construed to mean women 
working with the tools of the trade, and not in 
a supervisory capacity. This classification does 
not include teachers, saleswomen or clerical work- 
ers, but does include as part of the industrial 
group admitted to the school telephone operators 
and hotel and restaurant waitresses. Applicants 
between the ages of 21 and 35 are eligible. Other 
entrance requirements are a common school edu- 
cation or its equivalent, ability to read and write 
English, and good health. Students come from 
both the organized and unorganized 


subjects and to train themselves in clear 


groups. There 
is also a place in the school for a small group of 
active union workers, such as business agents and 
organizers of local unions. 

During the eight weeks, each student studies 
economics and English composition, 
cludes public speaking and has a choice of either 
literature or science. There are lecture courses 
on the subjects of history, 


which in- 


hygiene and the appre- 
ciation of music which are given to the whole stu- 
dent body. The teaching in the summer school is 
carried on in classroom 
twenty-five, followed by 
five or six students each. 

The teaching staff is made up of men and 
women from various colleges and universities, 
expert in their own subjects, and having in addi- 
tion some experience in adult education and an 
understanding of industrial problems and of the 
labor movement. 


groups of twenty or 
tutoring groups of about 


When the students return to their communities, 


You're right! 
I wear 
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many of them continue their studies in the work- 
ers’ classes which are already organized, and in 
some instances where none exist they have been 
instrumental in starting them. 

The students come from all parts of the country. 
Last year there were twenty-one states, thirteen 
nationalities, and twenty-three trades represented 
among the student group. The country is divided 
into districts and in each district there is a local 
committee composed of representatives of the 
Bryn Mawr Alumnae, women’s organizations, 
trade unions, industrial clubs, and summer school 
students. This committee is responsible for re- 
cruiting the students in that district and helping 
to raise the budget, as well as working with the 
students when they return to help them enter and 
organize workers’ classes and secure instructors. 

Scholarships or partial scholarships are awarded 
to the students accepted by the admissions’ com- 
mittee. The scholarship of $200, pays tuition, 
board and room for the student for the two 
months, 

An effort is being made this year to draw the 
105 students from the larger industrial centers 
and from the trades which employ women in con- 
siderable numbers. 

The admissions’ committee will meet within the 
next six weeks to accept the students for the com- 
ing summer. There is a district chairman in your 
community, and if you will write to the summer 
school office at Bryn Mawr College, we will gladly 
refer you to your chairman, and give you any 
further information about the school. 
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i Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN pe CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition ! 
Patronize White Laundries Ouly! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all principal cities in California 


ee 


Friday, March 6, 1925 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND BERKELEY 


SCHLUETER’S 


FOR SERVICE 
Electric Washing Machines—All Makes 


2762 Mission Street San Francisco 
Phones Mission 390 and 391 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 


at Twenty-second 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


boo 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 
FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 
Newman’s is Headquarters for Occidental Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


2101 
2119 
Mission 

St. 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHINGS 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


DRESS UP FOR SPRING 


with a 


‘CALIFORNIAN’? 


the distinctive new hat for men of the West. 
Offered in steel gray, pearl gray, poudre blue, tan, 
mint, nut brown, and fawn brown, at the 


S64 Fi 
Lad 


HAT STORES 


1080 Market St. 720 Market St. 
2640 Mission St. 3242 Mission St. 
26 Third St. 605 Kearny St. 
Los Angeles Store, 226 W. Fifth St. 
Agents for Stetson 
Union made since 1884 


ee | 
HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 


boos 


sa eo Ny in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
plete lin r 
“WHATS NEW WE aoe Fur ishings 


MISSION STREET J O H N Ss O N’ S 


$35.00. 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre. 


Friday, March 6, 1925 


“A MAN’S GAME” (?) 
By Lillian Lasher 

Member San Francisco Typographical Union. 

An article in the Labor Clarion of January 23 
on “Women in Industry,” which, it would appear, 
relates particularly to the printing industry, is 
illuminating both for what it does and does 
not say. 

The attitude of the printing industry toward 
women from the time of Ben Franklin to the 
present when, “several hundred of them are em- 
ployed” with “full membership in the organiza- 
tion,” is reviewed. A significant statement then 
follows: 

“Male printers are vastly in the majority and 
probably will continue to be, as the craft appears 
to be essentially a man’s game.” Also: “The 
bugaboo of women competitors continued to agi- 
tate early printers’ organizations, however.” 

The real point of interest to women of the 
printing craft today is not so much the history 
of her struggle to gain membership in the union 
in the past, as what that membership means to 
her now. 

The statement in the article under discussion 
that “not till the early eighties was the matter 
satisfactorily settled,” evidently refers to member- 
ship and not to status or recognition, as that is 
not satisfactorily settled even at the present day. 

The status of the woman member may be satis- 
factory to the “majority” quoted above but is 
far from satisfactory to herself, and needs much 
adjustment and realignment before it can bear 
out the statement that the “matter is satisfactorily 
settled.” This, not only for the sake of the 
woman member, but in the interests of the in- 
tegrity and fraternalism of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

The woman member’s card imposes the same 
obligations as a man’s, including the same pay- 
ments of dues and assessments, whether employed 
or not, but except in a limited sense, does not 
give her the same rights and privileges accorded 
her brother members. When the right to work 
in any office under the jurisdiction presents itself 
she finds the matter far from satisfactorily settled. 

Many reasons are given for the limitation of 
women’s activities in the union, one, which still 
obtains among men of small mentality, being the 
archaic one of the New York printer who wanted 
to “protect the morals of the nation’s womanhood 
from the contamination of the printing office, 
where much type must be set in the interests of 
science and medicine.” If that solicitous gentle- 
man can now look upon the army of women en- 
gaged in those occupations and can appreciate 
the high moral and intellectual womanhood repre- 
sented by them, he must revise his opinions or 
remain ridiculous. 

Perhaps the same reasons are not offered by 
the modern printer for keeping women out, but 
are those now offered any more weighty or reason- 
able? That of women not being capable printers 
can hardly be sustained till they are given the 
same opportunity to demonstrate their ability as 
is given men. We have the testimony of the writer 
of the article quoted from that “the proficiency 
of some modern women linotype operators belies 
the prediction.” 

However capable a printer or loyal a unionist 
she may be, the woman printer finds the majority 
of union offices closed to her by what is known 
as the slipboard system. Under union law she 
cannot be prevented from placing her name on 
the slipboard but she can be, and is, prevented in 
many cases, from working by the simple expedient 
of the foreman’s failing to recognize her right to 
a fair share of the work and so giving her little 
or no work. This is entirely in the hands of the 
foreman, as no priority is recognized in extra 
work, and thus she can be, in the vernacular of 
the system, “starved out” so she is obliged to 
withdraw from the office. The excuses for not 
giving women work are many and various; but, 
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without exception, can easily be recognized as 
flimsy and transparent pretexts. Probably the 
real reason is the one often heard, “We want to 
keep women out.” In the present day, when 
women have entered every field of endeavor with 
marked advantage to themselves and humanity, it 
is a foregone conclusion that they should seek to 
enter so well paid a calling as that represented 
by the Typographical Union, and it is a signifi- 
cant and striking commentary on the present mem- 
bership that so few do so. The experience and 
testimony of many who have done so, as well as 
that of unprejudiced men, might reveal a reason, 
It is frankly admitted by the latter that a preju- 
dice does exist against women and is responsible 
for the present discrimination and unfairness 
which obtains in printing offices. 

Time was when most of the industries and pro- 
fessions were regarded as “a man’s game,” but, 
happily, that day is past in most of them. The 
woman printer is seeking to pre-empt no man’s 
place in the industry. She is seeking only a just 
recognition of her right to employment in an occu- 
pation of her own choosing and the protection 
in that right which her union card and the sworn 
obligation of her brother members are pledged 
to give her. But that pledge is very reasonably 
open to question while the fact remains that any 
office, such as one of the dailies of San Francisco, 
makes the plain statement that women are not per- 
mitted to work in its composing room (though 
they are employed in other departments of the 
same paper), and that condition has gone on for 
years, known and unchallenged by the local Typo- 
graphical Union. On the Pacific coast the dis- 
crimination against women members of the print- 
ing craft is too well known to require discussion, 
but, however, the ostrich of discrimination hides 
its head in the sand of entrenched custom or priv- 
ilege and imagines itself completely hidden, it is 
apparent to all fair-minded members. The exist- 
ing condition in such cases does more than break 
faith with the woman member—it weakens the 
very fiber of the organization itself. “The chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link,” and the 
union card rendered a “scrap of paper” in one in- 
stance does immeasurable harm to the union, and, 
through its influence, to the whole cause of or- 
ganized labor. 

One of the wisest of humans said “Heat not a 
furnace for thy foe so hot that it doth singe 
thyself.” The rights of men and women in the 
modern business world are so closely interrelated 
that you cannot injure one without in some way 
injuring or disturbing the balance of the whole. 

The woman printer has little to fear from the 
“scholarly printer,” although the article referred 
to would imply the contrary. The man of educa- 
tion and intelligence is usually willing to concede 
the rights of women workers in any line of indus- 
try. It is only the small type of mind that cre- 
ates the stumbling blocks of prejudice, fear of 
competition and an exaggerated sense of self-pro- 
tection—which are not traits of the scholarly mind 
but are components of the mental darkness known 
as ignorance. 

e 

The union label is the emblem of peaceable in- 

custrial readjustment. 
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Demanding the union label on purchases is the 
surest way of promoting the interests of the entire 
trade union movement, There is absolutely noth- 
ing that cannot be accomplished if only the mem- 
bers of unions will demand the label and see that 
they get it. Its effects are so far-reaching that it 
is difficult to understand why any member of a 
union should overlook this great opportunity of 
doing good. 

ee ee 

E. R. Meitzen, editor of the Farm Labor Union 
News of America, published at Texarkana, Texas, 
urging before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture the enactment of Senator Frazier’s bill trans- 
ferring the administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to the Federal Trade Commission, 
warned of the menace to the farmers’ co-operative 
movement of the annulment of the packers’ con- 
sent decree before that Commission is empowered 
to regulate the meat packers. He pointed out how 
the meat packers had been getting a strangle hold 
on the cotton oil business, and asserted that with 
the present emergency in farmers’ co-operation 
the entry of the meat packers into unrelated lines 
of business in which the farmers are engaging, 
unless the Trade Commission regulates the meat 
packers, would threaten farmers’ co-operatives. 
The annulment of the consent decree, Mr. Meit- 
zen said, would leave the meat packers practically 
unregulated. 

—-—_--_- @——- > 


Education is a lifelong process, and the indi- 
vidual who figures that at the end of the school 
period the process of education is finished is a 
few paces behind the truth. The apprentice in 
the labor world who quits trying to learn at the 
expiration of the apprenticeship period will never 
set the world on fire industrially, nor will the 
trade unionist who quits attending union meet- 
ings after admission to membership ever be of 
any great value to his fellows in the way of im- 
proving working conditions and advancing wages. 
The useful trade unionist never ceases to strive 
for improvement and to equip himself in a way 
to make his efforts really count for something in 
the struggle. Nobody likes a quitter in any field 
of endeavor, and this is particularly true in the 
labor movement. Intelligent, active members who 
are not afraid to hustle are always in demand, 
and we shall never have a surplus of them. Of 
those who sit idly by and squawk and whine and 
complain there is always a superfluity, but they 
are of no use to either God or man, and nobody 
has any respect for them. 
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There is one field in which organized labor has always demonstrated a deplor- 


able weakness, and that is in its failure to take advantage of every opportunity to 
carry the message of the organized workers to those outside the fold, particularly to 
business and professional men and their families and associates, who have little 
or no chance to become acquainted with the objects, purposes and policies of the 
trade unions. Too frequently officers of unions are heard to say that there is no 
use in talking to such people, because they are against the workers anyway and 
will remain in an antagonistic position no matter what happens. Invitations to 
officers of unions to address organizations of business and professional men are 
declined because of the foolish notion that it would be a waste of time to accept 
them. The same officers never overlook an opportunity to tell the rank and file 
of the membership that it is useless to talk to the highbrows, and so frequently is 
this done that many of the members of unions have come to believe that it is gospel 
truth, when as a matter of fact it is the rankest kind of nonsense, because there are 
large numbers of such people who only need to know the facts in order to be 
brought around to the point of friendliness toward the labor movement. 

But even if there were some substantial foundation for prejudice of this charac- 
ter, it would still be bad policy to remain aloof, because even in cases where the feel- 
ing is strong and practically unchangeable, no harm can come from a presentation 
of the exact truth, and there is always the possibility that some good may come 
from it. It is, therefore, rather surprising that greater efforts are not put forth 
on behalf of the organized workers in this fertile field. Speakers should be sent out 
to take advantage of every opportunity afforded to address those who have no other 
means of gaining information relating to the purposes, hopes and desires of the 
organized wage workers, and if there is a shortage of those capable of carrying this 
message to the general public, then the movement should lose no time in changing 
this state of affairs and training some of the members for the work, particularly 
young men and women, in order that the movement may progress and succeed in its 
undertakings. 

There are local unions in every section of the country that never do anything 
along this line. They content themselves with negotiating with their immediate 
employers and pay no attention whatever to those outside of their line until such 
time as they become involved in strikes or lockouts, and then they wonder why they 
fail to gain public sympathy to their side of the controversy. Under such conditions 
there is no room for surprise, because if an organization does not take enough inter- 
est in its own affairs to educate the public, it can scarcely expect anyone else to 
do so for it. If public sympathy is worth having, it is worth striving to gain. And 
let no organization become convinced of the idea that it is not worth having. 
Those of long experience in the labor movement know that no greater mistake could 
be made. Of course it is true that public opinion does not always determine the 
outcome of controversies, but even in such instances it has some influence, 

Every effort should be put forth to build up powerful unions, and the unions 
that devote some of their attention to educating all the different elements of society 
as to their objects, aims and purposes will be more likely to succeed than will 
those that craw] into their shells and refuse to have anything to do with those that 
are not a part of the organized labor movement. This is a question well worthy 


of the serious consideration of every trade union. 
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The committee of the Assembly dealing with the 
scandal concerning the herb bill seems to be un- 
covering some things that, while not criminal in 
character, are to say the least rather interesting 
to the general public. What the final outcome of 
the investigation will be is rather hard to predict 
at this time. The Chinese testifying before the 
committee seem to be living up to Bret Harte’s 
estimate of them. He said: “For ways that are 
vain and tricks that are wise the heathen Chinee 
is peculiar.” They certainly have killed the herb 
bill, and that is what they started out to 
accomplish. 


Rumors are afloat to the effect that California 
is to lose Will C. Wood as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and that he is to go to Penn- 
sylvania, where a similar position has been offered 
to him at double the salary that California pays. 
A couple of years ago a similar offer was made 
to him by Texas, but he declined it in spite of 
the fact that the salary offered was more than 
double what he was getting here. It is said now, 
however, that he is willing to accept because con- 
ditions here are not at all to his liking. We hope 
that the rumors are not well founded, because 
Wood, through his methods and activities, has 
placed California in the front rank among the 
states of the Union in an educational way. In 
fact, California in many respects is absolutely at 
the head of the list educationally and no one de- 
serves so much credit for this most enviable posi- 
tion as does Will C. Wood. It would be nothing 
short of an educational calamity for this State to 
lose the services of such an outstanding figure in 
the educational world, and for that reason we are 
hopeful that newspaper stories concerning his res- 
ignation are not true. We need him here. He has 
made good in his position beyond the fondest 
hopes of his friends and the people of California, 
and we want him to remain with us. 


The muddle in which the Hetch Hetchy power 
situation stands at the present time is most unfor- 
tunate. Arrangements for handling the situation 
should have been anticipated years ago and ar- 
rangements made to handle the matter to the very 
best advantage to the people of San Francisco. 
The present state of affairs is directly traceable to 
lack of foresight or something worse. During the 
past two years there has been constant discussion 
and considerable clamor as to what should be 
done with the power when it became available, 
but nothing of a tangible character has yet come 
out of the agitation. There seems to be a total 
lack of anything of a practical character in the 
whole affair. There has been arguments of a nega- 
tive nature galore, but no one has offered a posi- 
tive and constructive program that would be ad- 
vantageous to the city. The power will be avail- 
able in April, and unless something is done to pro- 
vide for its profitable disposal, it will go to waste. 
There seems to have been too much politics in the 
whole affair. Too many people have had axes to 
grind and have been bent upon grinding them 
rather than looking out for the real interests of the 
city as a whole. It is an unfortunate affair out of 
which we hope the city will finally emerge in a 
happy and successful way, and it will if construc- 
tive minds go to work with a determination to find 
a sensible solution of the problem. Otherwise, we 


will have to bear the misfortune with fortitude and 
resignation. 
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LOST—A fountain pen by a young man, full 
of ink. Return to Review office.—Classified ad in 
the Towanda Review. 


Lady (to grocer)—I want to buy some lard. 

Grocer—Pail? 

Lady—I didn’t know you could get it in two 
shades.—The Widow. 


Gloomily the man in the public library stood 
staring at the volumes of the encyclopedia—from 
AUS, down through BIS and CHA, clear to ZYM. 
“T guess I’ve got a lot to learn,” he muttered. “I 
never get any of those stations on my set.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


A little girl returned home to her parents after 
taking her musical examination. They asked her 
how she had got on. 

“Very well, I think,” she answered. 

“What was the examiner like?” 

“Quite a nice man—and so religious.” 

“Religious! How could you tell?” 

“In the middle of one of my pieces he put his 
head in his hands and said, ‘Oh, heavens. Oh, 
heavens!’ very reverently.”"—The Methodist Re- 
corder. 


A man was spending a night at a hotel in a 
small Southern town, and when going to his 
room for the night he told the porter that he 
wanted to be called early in the morning. 

“Say, boss,” replied the porter, “I reckon yo’ 
ain’t familiar wid dese heah modern inventions. 
When yo’ wants to be called in de mawnin’ all 
yo’ has to do is to press de button at de head of 
yo’ bed. Den we comes up an’ calls yo.’ ”"— 
Everybody’s. 


Lawyer (to Casey, who is filing suit)—Have you 
tried to settle the case out of court? 

Casey—Sure not! ’Tis damages I want for 
bein’ run over—not revenge!—American Legion. 


“Well,” said Farmer Briggs to the artist, “how 
much will you charge to paint my farmhouse 
with me standing at the door?” 

“Oh, fifty dollars,” said the artist. 

“Done,” said the farmer. ‘Come tomorrow.” 

In due course the painting was finished. But, 
alas! the artist forgot to paint in the farmer. 

“Yes, I like it,” said the farmer; “but where’s 
me—where’s me?” 

The artist tried to pass off his error with a joke. 

“Oh,” he said, “you’ve gone inside to get my 
fifty dollars.” 

“Oh, have 1?” was the farmer’s reply. “Per- 
haps I’ll be coming out soon, and if 1 do I'll pay 
you; in the meantime, we'll hang it up and wait.” 
—Pittsburgh Sun. 


There was a little lawyer man 

Who gently smiled as he began 

Her dear husband’s will to scan 

And thinking of his coming fee 

He said to her quite tenderly: 

“You have a nice round legacy.” 

Next morning when he woke in bed 
With plasters on his aching head 

He wondered what the deuce he’d said. 

—Exchange. 


“You have sworn to tell nothing but the truth,” 
cautioned the judge. 

“Nothing but the truth?” gasped the fair witness. 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, Judge, with that limitation on me, I 
might as well warn you that I’m not going to 
have much to say.”—American Legion. 
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SWEETEST ROSES. 


When I’ve passed this world of sorrow, 
Do not seek to soothe my brow, 

Do not heap my grave with blossoms— 
Bring your sweetest roses, now! 

Bring them now, while I am living, 
Toiling on, in youth’s gay prime; 

While I’m climbing Life’s steep ladder 
*Neath the heavy hand of Time. 


Life is full of endless beauty, 
Death is keeper of the tomb, 
Smiles and laughter are from heaven, 
Tears are jewels for the gloom. 
If you want to scatter sunshine 
O’er my care-worn, aching brow, 
If you want to make me happy, 
Bring your sweetest roses, now ! 


Let all sorrow turn to gladness, 
Knowing that beyond: all strife 
Heaven and God shall be my refuge, 
When I’ve reached the Higher Life. 
When I’m gone, it matters little 
What goes on above my clay; 
I shall then be past the knowing— 
Bring the roses then, today! 
—Adelbert Clark. 
————_@—____—_ 
BY THE WAY. 

Severer punishments for violators of the prohi- 
bition act are recommended by a House sub- 
committee investigating the question of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. The sub-committee, in effect, 
declares that the prohibition act is not being en- 
forced and as a remedy for this state of affairs, 
it urges heavier penalties. From a common sense 
view, the recommendation is absurd, as long as 
no real effort is being made to enforce the pro- 
hibition law. Instead of bothering about heavier 
penalties, the sensible thing to do would be to 
try enforcing the law, meting out the penalties 
now provided for its violation. The plain truth 
of the matter is that the prohibition law, except 
perhaps in a few communities, is not being en- 
forced. There is enough public sentiment against 
the law to make its enforcement a farce, with 
the result that the law has been brought into 
contempt. If the law had real public backing, 
it would be enforced. As long as it does not 
represent public sentiment, providing heavier 
penalties will not enforce it. The House sub- 
committee is wasting its time in urging more 
drastic penalties. It might better be doing some- 
thing useful. 


That popular education and training in co-oper- 
ative methods and principles is the one agency 
that will cause the co-operative idea to take root 
and prosper, is pointed out by the Federal Trade 
Commission in a report on co-operation in for- 
eign countries. Leaders of the co-operative move- 
ment have time and again emphasized the fact 
that the best aid which the State is able 
to give to their cause consists in promot- 
ing the study of co-operation, its aims and 
agencies, but otherwise to allow it freedom 
to develop independently by its own_ initiative 
and through its own resources and agencies, Ex- 
perience in the United Kingdom and in Conti- 
nental European States shows that State aid 
along other lines has in the long run proved 
more of a hindrance than a benefit to the co- 
operative movement. In some of the newly- 
formed States of Europe, where war had _ practi- 
cally wiped out industry, there has been an excep- 
tion to the principle of no State aid in the matter 
of reconstruction. Here the governments have 
given at least temporary financial assistance di- 
rectly to the co-operatives. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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An item which appeared in the last issue of 
the Typographical Journal is well worth reprint- 
ing, as several of the members apparently did not 
see the same. “During the World War an asso- 
ciation of manufacturers seized the opportunity 
and advantage which the scarcity of commodities 
presented, by formulating a plan to injure the 
cause and offset the growth of organized labor. 
An edict and plan of this character was promul- 
gated and put into immediate effect: ‘Realizing 
that union labels, representing various crafts of 
organized labor, are of such tremendous value to 
the existence of labor organizations through their 
exposition on products produced by them in closed 
shops and which run contrawise to our efforts to 
make the open-shop plan a success, we hereby 
suggest and impose upon the members of our as- 
sociation to use every effort to bring about the 
extinction of union labels through the process of 
elimination. Should your firm be entitled to the 
use of a craft union label we suggest, as far as 
practical, to omit it from the finished product or 
so conceal it so it will not receive any prestige 
through prominence. We further suggest that the 
union craft’s label be ordered left off any com- 
modity purchased by you, or if the article bears 
a label erase or disconnect it therefrom. To fur- 
ther make this plan effective, inform the mer- 
chants supplying you that you are opposed to any 
mark which designates that the product was pro- 
duced by organized workers and also do not allow 
any craft’s label to have prominence in your 
office or plants.” During the past week, in con- 
versation with one of our fellow unionists this 
item was quoted. The brother exclaimed: “That 
explains one thing to me.” Upon questioning he 
said that for years he had been in the habit of 
buying a particular brand of clothing whith bore 
the union Last fall, being in need of an 
Overcoat, he hunted up the merchant selling 
the brand and upon being shown the coat, noted 
that the label was not in the accustomed place. 
He asked the merchant if the clothing no longer 
bore the label, and the merchant replied that it 
did, and proceeded to show that the label was on 
the garment. And lo and behold, the label was 
sewn into the under lining of the coat and in 
such a manner that it was hardly distinguishable. 
If the elimination of the label is of such vast bene- 
fit to the open-shoppers, as is evident from the 
quotation, it behooves all true union men to look 
well into the purchases of all goods and see that 
the label is on the article, and by demanding that 
the label be present the merchant will realize its 
value to him in an even greater degree than he 
now does. 


label. 


For many months the local Stereotypers’ Union 
has been negotiating with the publishers for an 
increase in the scale of wages, but without suc- 
cess. Different committees have been appointed 
and all have reached a deadlock. During the past 
week, Thomas P. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union, has been in the city assisting the local 
committee in negotiations. Mr. Reynolds and 
Fred Ewald of the local union called at the head- 
quarters of the local Typographical Union during 
the week to get acquainted with local officials. 
Mr. Reynolds hails from Omaha. 

Thomas J. Hurley, well known to most of 
No. 21's membership, but who for the past few 
years: has been unable work at the trade, due to 
failing eyesight, was the victim Sunday morning, 
of a slight paralytic stroke. His many friends hope 
that his latest misfortune is but temporary and 
that he will soon be able to resume cultivation of 
his wonderful flower beds at his home on Pope 
street. 


A. R. Hopkins, one-time deputy state printer, 
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and well known to printers on the Pacific Coast, 
has deposited his traveler in San Francisco, and 
is seeking work hereabouts. Since his last visit 
to San Francisco he has visited Havana and prac- 
tically all the South and Central American coun- 
tries, and during his sojourn in Havana was editor 
and general manager of the leading English news- 
paper of Cuba, the Havana Telegram. 

Nathan Bergman, “The Wandering Jew,” wan- 
dered in during the past week for a look at the 
bright lights before wandering on his wandering 
way. As soon as the snow and frost is out of the 
mountain regions, he will wander back to his for- 
mer haunts to the east and north. 

James T. Kelsey, one of the oldest employees 
of the Examiner, called at headquarters this week 
to announce that he had been placed on the semi- 
pension list of the paper. Under this plan the old- 
time members of the Examiner force are given a 
stated portion of their salary and are permitted 
to work as much or little as they desire in the 
composing room. Mr. Kelsey, along with several 
others of the old-timers, do not desire to be 
placed on an out-and-out pension, but prefer to 
remain more or less active in the publication of 
the paper to which they have devoted so many 
years of their lives. We heartily approve of the 
plan adopted by the Examiner, and hope that 
other publishers will assume a like attitude toward 
the faithful men who have given so much of their 
life to make their papers successful. 

There are a number of apprentices registered 
with Secretary Michelson who have been laid off 
during the past months who desire to continue 
their apprenticeship, and we would suggest to 
foremen of offices desiring an apprentice to call 
the secretary’s office. These lads have had all the 
way from one year to five years’ training and 
would be far more valuable to an employer than 
a new recruit would be, and the time already put 
in would not be lost to the boys. 


As a fitting tribute to the late publisher of the 
Chronicle, M. H. de Young, the mechanical 
forces of the paper adopted resolutions of respect, 
and the same were properly signed by representa- 
tives of the various departments. The resolutions 
were then handed to the well-known Sansome 
street printer, John Henry Nash, where they were 
printed on a folded sheet of parchment paper, size 
13 by 24 inches. A copy of the resolutions were 
furnished to each of the surviving relatives, one 
copy will be placed in the Chronicle composing 
room, and a copy will be furnished to the De 
Young Museum in Golden Gate Park. 

Secretary Michelson this week received a letter 
from C€. S. White, well known to many members 
of No. 21. Mr. White has been spending the past 
year or so in Phoenix, Ariz., where he is taking 
the rest cure for the white plague. In his letter to 
the secretary he expresses the utmost confidence 
that it is only a matter of time until his recovery 
is complete and longs to again be back at the 
trade. He stated that he plans to spend the com- 
ing summer in Oregon, stating that the climate of 
Phoenix is warm for him during the summer 
months. 


Bulletin Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 
Foreman Ross Heller leaves today on an inspec- 
tion tour of Eastern composing rooms in quest of 
the latest wrinkles in printerdom. Newspaper 
plants in Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and New 
York will be given the once over for ideas to be 
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incorporated in the Bulletin’s new home. For sev- 
eral months the skipper has devoted much time to 
laying out his department and this, combined with 
useful hints picked up beyond the Rockies, should 
place San Francisco’s oldest daily in the van of 
things printorial locally. 


A year or so ago Larry Hendricks lifted a 
traveler and departed for the great city of Los 
Angeles. Work sort of petering out down there, 
he is again showing on the Bulletin, night side. 


At a conference between General Foreman R. E. 
Heller and Night Foreman Cliff Mumby, it was 
decided hereafter to set serials, copyrighted stories, 
radio articles, etc., at night. As this throws a good 
deal more work on that shift four situations were 
given out, A. H. Mette and A. O. Vann as oper- 
ators; Ed Robie, adman, and W. W. Gobin, bank- 
man. In the very near future W. M. Davy will 
become a regular, to take charge of the early 
morning shift, which gets out the 8 a.m. edition. 

Report said Ray Carpenter put on a sub because 
of illness. As he raised a mustache while absent, 
however, sickness surely didn’t keep him away. 
Possibly his strength wasn’t equal to working and 
growing this facial adornment at one and the 
same time, 

On the occasion of a visit to the shop Fred 
Braun received congratulations galore on his suc- 
cessful battle with plural pneumonia. It was a six 
weeks’ fight and Mr. Braun is anything but his 
usual healthy self, but he thinks a few more weeks 
will see him back to normalcy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Stuck were not so well satis- 
fied separated as they thought they would be and, 
solo renditions of “Hully Gee, I’m Glad I’m Free” 
failing to bring content, they were remarried Mon- 
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day, this time, so says Ira, the matrimonial bonds 
being riveted on. 

For several weeks Al Phillips was confined to 
his home under medical care, but is so much bet- 
ter now he probably will step into harness soon. 
Some time this summer he and his sister will 
visit the old home in England, possibly crossing 
the channel for a look at gay Paree. 

As Cliff Mumby wended officeward after lunch 
a foreign gentleman stopped him with, “Meesta, 
you helpa carry heem,” indicating a big crate 
about the size of a piano box. Mumby seized one 
end, carried it several hundred feet and hoisted it 
aboard a decrepit old truck. The foreign gentle- 
man obviously was at a loss; a hand slipped half 
way into a pocket and stopped—an idea had come. 
“You belonga my lodge, maybe,” he hazarded. 

“I’m a member of several,” rejoined Cliff. 

“Druid?” 

“Not a Druid.” 

“Woodaman?” hopefully. 

“No.” 

“You musta belong de Eag?” But at a negative 
shake of the head his hand slid on into his pocket. 
“You no belonga my lodge, I paya you,” he ex- 
plained, extending a dime. 

Friends sympathize deeply with A. P. Gillaspey, 
dramatic critic, over the death of a son last Satur- 
day. His functions often call Mr. Gillaspey into 
the composing room, giving printers opportunities 
to know him. They find him a genial fellow work- 
man, generous with passes, witty, kindly natured, 
and this blow to his paternal feelings arouses their 
sincerest compassion. 

During the rainy season each Saturday night 
Herb Hail was handed a slip reading: “Rain, no 
work; no rain, work,” effective Sunday night. 
Herb has had to stand for a lot of kidding about 
his rain check, one jokester claiming we can’t have 
Hail without rain. 

While a sub slaved for Machinist Van Schaick, 
he was engaged removing his family and house- 
hold goods to Corte Madera, a locality whose 
genial clime the family physician thinks will be 
beneficial for the Van Schaick children. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

A letter from a bonnie hielan’ laddie reached 
Skipper Wells recently, asking for a job and 
enumerating his qualifications, among which were 
champion of his golf club, writer of golf and 
cricket articles, reporter, expert on imposition, 
master of composition, both job and newspaper, 
and considerably above the average as an operator. 
Somebody is always taking a dig at the north of 
Britain native and his proverbial “closeness,” Mr. 
Wells joining in after reading the letter. “I 
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wouldn’t mind giving that Scotchman a job,” he 
ruminated, “only I’m afraid he’d send in too many 
tight lines.” 

The affairs of the Chronicle Mutual Benefit So- 
ciety are always close to the heart of Carroll B. 
Crawford, its president; he is so indefatigable -in 
his labors to place it on a sound, business-like 
plane that results are manifest in many directions, 
not the least of which is the fact, perhaps without 
his realizing it, the membership has formed a 
solid phalanx behind him to support whatever 
measures he considers desirable. The past week or 
so Mr. Crawford has spent most of his waking 
moments to putting in order the mortuary benefit | 
department of the society. 

F. J. Stanfield, loquacious Ludlow tender, has | 
departed for his ranch near Fortuna to prepare 
the ground for spring planting. Sam has high 
hopes of becoming known as a Potato King and 
rivaling Burbank by producing an “eyeless” po- | 
tato, so most of his efforts are centered in that 
direction. 

W. L. Mackey’s vigilance of the Chronicle’s new 
store was somewhat abated the first part of the 
week, due to the fact that Walter was busily en- 
gaged in removing his few belongings to his new 
palatial abode among the select of the restricted 
colony. After the report of the spoilation of a 
prominent bank at Burlingame, there was quite a 
discussion as to whether Mackey had been collect- 
ing dues there or not. 

When it comes to ‘absquatulating’ Wills L. Hall 
and T. A. Boyle are at the head of the class. 
Leaving the plant after work one evening last 
week, Willis and Tom arrived at Market and 
stopped to let an auto pass, the driver of which 
decided to turn down Fifth, but a taxi coming out 
Market resented the auto obstructing its way and 
in “moving” it over forced the two agile gents to 
seek a more strategic position, which they did just 
in time, although Willis spent considerable time 
the next day renovating his hat. 

L. Marden, whose ambitions to become a great 
accordionist keep him after work practicing in the 
Chronicle’s “sound-proof” building until the sun 
has put in its appearance in the morning, received 
a severe jolt to his semi-genius ability when a 
near-riot started in the adjoining building, result- 
ing in the breaking of a glass window and delay- 
ing Marden in reaching his goal. 


Leslie is seri- 
ously considering moving up on Lone Mountain 
in order to continue his practice without fear of 
hindrance. 

Radio fans were given a real treat the past week 
when it was announced that the Chronicle had 
purchased a half interest in KPO which will be 


Nine 


known hereafter as “KPO—Hale Brothers and 
the Chronicle.” This move has been under discus- 
sion for some months past, and with its culmina- 
tion radio “bugs” can look for a program of the 
highest type, as the Chronicle will be in full 
charge of broadcasting. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of February 27, 1924. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Laundry Drivers’ Union, 
P. O. Anderson, V. J. Stephens, W. A. Connolly. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, relative to the unfair Holland Furnace 
Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the Eugene 
Berninghaus Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
is also unfair. From the Everett Central Labor 
Council, warning workers to stay away from that 
city. From the Labor Council of Portland and 
vicinity, warning workers to stay way from Port- 
land, From the Civil Service Commission, notice 
of examinations for elevator operators. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Welfare Workers, appeal- 
ing for assistance. Wage scale of Cemetery 
Workers’ Union. Appeal from United Leather 
Workers’ International Union. 

Request Complied With—From Office Em- 
ployees’ Union, protesting against the so-called 
municipal court bill now pending before the Leg- 
islature, and requesting the Labor Council to op- 
pose same. On motion the request was complied 
with. 

Report of Executive Committee—Brother King, 
business agent for Waiters’ Union No. 30, ap- 
peared before your committee and requested per- 
mission to boycott the auto show in the Civic 
Auditorium, as it was unfair to the Culinary Work- 
ers; your committee accepted the view that the 
occasion was one of emergency and gave its sanc- 
tion to the prosecution of a boycott on the condi- 
tion that the advertising concerning the unfair- 
ness of the show state that it is unfair to the 
Culinary Workers only, unless consent be ob- 
tained from the Musicians’ Union, to have it ad- 
vertised as unfair to organized labor generally. 
In the matter of controversy between the Retail 
Clerks’ Union and the Quality Clothes Shop, no 
one appeared representing the shop, wherefore 
the matter was laid over for one week. Recom- 
mended the endorsement of the wage scale of the 
Federation of Teachers. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Postal Clerks—Donated $25 
to Miners’ Union of West Virginia; and reported 
that the postal bill had passed both houses. Ba- 
kery Drivers—Donated $50 to miners of West 
Virginia; efforts being made to organize box lunch 
workers; new wage scale being negotiated. Waiters 
—Reported that the Star Dairy Lunch on Kearny 
street has been organized. Alaska Fishermen— 
Signed agreement with employers for three years. 
Grocery Clerks—Chain stores are unfair to their 
union. Cooks—Reported that John Tait’s was 100 
per cent with Cooks’ Union; have joined the La- 
bor Legal Bureau. Cooks Helpers—Are having 
trouble organizing Tait’s restaurants. Butchers— 
Are enjoying the six o’clock closing of shops; re- 
quested unionists to shop before six o'clock. Sail- 
ors—Will celebrate 40th anniversary on March 6. 
Bakers—Reported that Phillips Baking Company 
unfair; complain of lack of co-operation from the 
Cooks’ Union. Auto Mechanics—Are making 
progress in organizing shops; are making an ef- 
fort to secure an increase in pay for the men 
working in the Corporation Yard. 

Report of Organizing Committee—Committee 
organized by electing M. S. Maxwell, chairman; 
F. J. Dumond, secretary. Recommended that the 
application for affiliation from the Tunnel and 
Aqueduct Workers be accepted and its delegates 
seated. Recommended that the increase in pay 
for Cemetery Workers be recommended to the 
American Federation of Labor for endorsement. 
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Recommended that the Council endorse Delegate 
E. J. Dutton for representative of the American 
Federation of Labor in this city, and so inform the 
American Federation of Labor. That pending the 
approval of Brother Du Fon, that said brother be 
requested to carry out the instructions of the secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor with 
respect to the local unions of Hospital Stewards 
and Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters. Report con- 
curred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The chair introduced Judge Lile T. Jacks and 
Walter McGovern, who addressed the Council on 
the benefits to be derived from a membership in 
the Loyal Order of Moose and extended an invi- 
tation to all to join. 

Receipts—$326.95. Expenses—$225.45. 

Council adjourned at 10:10 P. M. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label when making purchases. 
—J. O’C. SS 

THIRD PARTY PLANS MADE. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Plans were laid for the launching of a new 
third political party as an aftermath of the recent 
session of the National Conference for Progres- 
sive Political Action, but 15 of the 16 standard 
railroad organizations will not be incorporated as 
an integral part of the new alignment. 

The International Association of Machinists, 
it is indicated, will go along with the new party, 
inasmuch as President William H. Johnston of 
the machinists accepted the chairmanship of the 
new organization and the responsibility of ap- 
pointing a committee of five which is to make 
arrangements for the holding of a national dele- 
gate convention some time next fall. 

Spirited Debate On Resolutions. 

There was spirited debate at the first day’s ses- 
sion over three resolutions offered by the three 
leading groups represented in the meeting. The 
first resolution was offered by L. E. Sheppard, 
head of the Order of Railway Conductors, who 
acted as spokesman for the railroad groups. The 
second resolution was presented by Morris Hill- 
quit of New York in behalf of the Socialist Party. 
J. A. H. Hopkins moved the adoption of a third 
resolution embodying the views of the Committee 
of Forty-eight. 

Mr. Sheppard’s resolution provided for the con- 
tinuation of the C. P. P. A. on a non-partisan 
basis, which action would place the conference in 
line with the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Hillquit wanted a party organized to be 
known as the “American Labor Party,” while Mr. 
Hopkins wanted it to be named the “Progressive 
Party’ 

Steps to Organize Third Party Taken. 

These issues were debated until late into the 
night of the first day, when it was mutually agreed 
by all persons concerned that it would be best 
to adjourn the C. P. P..A., leaving that organiza- 
tion in the hands of the railroad organizations, 
and for those who wished to reassemble for the 
formation of a third party. 

Every effort was made to avoid personalities, 
but the division of opinion was so acute and the 
debate became so heated at times that sharp criti- 
cisms were made. 

Eugene V. Debs made an impassioned plea for 
more than an hour, and the best shock troops of 
the Socialist party were hurled against the rail- 
roaders, but all to no avail. The railroad men 
had caucused the night before and gone thor- 
oughly into the situation. It was their judgment 
that more could be obtained by reverting to the 
non-partisan political policy, and no amount of 
oratorical fireworks could move them the follow- 
ing day. 

Fight Waged Over Organization Plan. 
The battle on the second day was waged over 
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the plan of organization of the new party. The 
majority report of the committee provided for the 
formation of a party along geographical lines and 
in conformity with the election laws of the vari- 
ous states, giving each state autonomy as to its 
personnel and permitting such units to take in 
various groups if they see fit. 

Morris Hillquit and a large section of the So- 
cialist delegation vigorously opposed this plan and 
contended that the group plan should be the dom- 
inant feature. 

George Hoehn of St. Louis, who has been the 
recognized leader of the Missouri Socialists for 
more than 30 years, supported the majority re- 
port in a vigorous speech in which he took issue 
with Hillquit’s position. Hoehn took occasion to 
pay high tribute to the wisdom and sincerity of 
the officers of the railroad organizations and said 
that he was in entire sympathy with them and 
was well informed as to the difficulties confront- 
ing them. 

Majority Report is Adopted. 

Hillquit made a motion to substitute the minor- 
ity report for the majority report. The motion 
was lost by a vote of 93 to 64. The majority 
report was then adopted. 


Chairman Johnston will endeavor to obtain the 
consent of some of the present members of Con- 
gress to serve on the committee of five to pro- 
vide ways and means of organizing and launch- 
ing the new party. 

——_ 

There were exactly 500 seats in the hall, ex- 
clusive of the platform. All of these were filled 
on the first day, and about 40 or 50 persons were 
standing at various times. There was just about 
one-half this attendance at the second day’s 
session. 
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WISDOM OF JEFFERSON. 

Thomas Jefferson said: The great object of my 
fear is the Federal judiciary. The body, like grav- 
ity, ever acting with noiseless foot and unalarm- 
ing advance, gaining ground step by step, and 
holding what it gains is engulfing insidiously the 
special governments into the jaws of that which 
feeds them. 


There is no danger I apprehend so much as the 
consolidation of our government by the noiseless 
and therefore unalarming instrumentality of the 
Supreme Court. This is the form in which Fed- 
eralism now arrays itself, and consolidation is the 
present principle of distinction between Repub- 
licans and the pseudo-Republicans but real feder+ 
alists. Where the press is free and every man 
able to read, all is safe. 


The only security of all is in a free press. This 
force of public opinion can not be resisted, when 
permitted freely to be expressed. The agitation 
it produces must be submitted to. It is neces- 
sary to keep the waters pure. 


The press is the best instrument for enlighten- 
ing the mind of man, and improving him as a 
rationally moral and social being. 


It is not wisdom alone, but public confidence 
in that wisdom which can support an adminis- 
tration. 

The dignity and stability of government in all 
its branches, the morals of the people and every 
blessing of society, depends so much upon an 
upright and skillful administration of justice, that 
the judicial power ought to be distinct from both 
the legislative and executive, and independent of 
both, that so it may be a check upon both, as 
both should be checks upon that. 

——————_ & 


No Difference. 


Man—What is the difference between sight and 
vision? 

Woman—They are the same thing. 

Man—Then it would make no difference whether 
I told that young lady over there that she was a 
vision or that she was a sight? 

Woman—None whatever. In either event you 
would get into trouble. 
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The following members of San _ Francisco the Cemetery Workers was referred to the Execu- 
unions died during the past week: John Anderson tive Committee of the Labor Council last Friday 
of the carpenters, Vincent Bello of the watchmen, night for investigation and report. The committee 
Thomas F. Burke of the stage employees, Peter A. will probably report to the Council at the meeting 
Larson of the carpenters. tonight. 
The fortieth anniversary of the Sailors’ Union Judge Lile T. Jacks and Walter McGovern ad- 
of the Pacific will be celebrated at the headquar- | dressed the last meeting of the Labor Council in 


ters of the organization in the Maritime Building, 
59 Clay street, A large number of 
guests have been invited to the affair, and with the 
port at this time the attendance is 
reach the 500 mark. 


O. Anderson, V. J. 


will represent the 


this evening. 


members in 
expected to 
the present year P. 
and W. A. Connolly 
Drivers’ in the Labor Council, 
having been elected at the last meeting of their 
organization. 


During 
Stephens 


Laundry Union 


Upon request of the Office Employees’ Associa- 
tion the Labor Council Friday night 
structed its legislative agent to oppose the passage 
of the so-called municipal court bill now 
ing before the 


tended 


last in- 
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also upon San 
the 
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to remedy difficulties in Angeles, but 
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Fran- 
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sure as harmful where 


are better than they are in the South- 
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the interest of the Loyal Order of Moose, which 
organization is endeavoring to bring its member- 
ship up to the 10,000 mark by March 25, when a 
large meeting will be held in the Civic Auditorium. 
E. J. Du Fon of the Cooks’ Union has been 
recommended by the Labor Council to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to fill the organizing 
position San Francisco made vacant by the 
death of the late John O. Walsh, who for many 
years was the Federation representative here. 


in 


The Tailors’ Union is conducting a general or- 
ganizing campaign in the bay section, 
assistance of the Labor Council. Nels Soderberg, 
secretary of the local, said that the drive would 
continue for some weeks yet and that satisfactory 
progress was being made. 


with the 


The Civil Service Commission of San Francisco 
announce that examinations for 
spectors’ jobs will be held for candidates at the 
City Hall Saturday, March 21. Applications 
must be filed at the office of the Commission, 151 
City Hall, March 18. 


city building in- 
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BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


W ednesday 
SHOW oTARTS 8:30 of M. 


ROCKEFELLER’S COMPANY “UNION.” 

The tinsel of Rockefeller’s company “union” in 
Colorado is rubbed off by Ben M. Selekman, writ- 
ing in the Nation on this widely-advertised sub- 
stitute for trade unionism. 

Mr. Selekman is a member of the staff of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. He was in southern 
Colorado severol months investigating the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company’s “union.” 

Since the 1913-14 strike of these employees, 
when the nation was horrified by the burning of 
the strikers’ tent colony and their wives and chil- 
dren at Ludlow, working conditions at the plants 
of this company have been improved. 
of the Rockefeller 
for the change, 
claim. He 


Defenders 
“union” give this system credit 
but Mr. Selekman rejects the 
“there is little evidence to prove” 
that these changes can be traced to the company 
“union.” The strike called attention to these evils, 
he says. 

The writer 
the company 


” 


says 


attaches a string to the credit given 
“union” for the eight-hour day. For 
miners, the eight-hour day is fixed by law and the 
company is merely obeying the law. 

The 
day in 


steel workers were given the cight-hour 
1918. This, Mr. Selekman says, “is prob- 
ably the most striking example of workers’ initi- 
ative displayed under But Mr. Selek- 
man makes the significant admission that this 
eight-hour day was secured “soon after the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor started its campaign to 
organize steel 
strike, 
the 


the plan.” 


workers for the coming national 
one of the chief objectives of which was 
abolition of the 12-hour shift.” 

The miners and steel workers are reluctant to 
take a long list of grievances to the company for 
adjustment, Mr. “for the plan does 
not indeed guarantee the workers security in their 
jobs.” 


Selekman says, 


“For the person reviewing any suspension or 


discharge is an employee of the company working 


often under the very foreman whose action he 
challenges. ‘Under the Rockefeller plan,’ said 
one of the representatives, ‘I am like a general 


without an army. The company has all the power. 
It controls the job. I have no power whatever 
because there is no organization of workers be- 
hind me.’ 

“The Rockefeller plan carries no assurance to 
the Colorado workers that they will earn an ade- 
quate wage,” continues Mr. Selekman. “Under 
it the company undertakes simply to accept the 
standards of its competitors for determining its 
Own wages. In practice this means, in the com- 
pany’s mines, the acceptance of the wage 
rates adopted periodically by the operators of the 
central competitive coal field after negotiation with 
the United Mine Workers of America. The min- 
ers are keenly aware that their wage standard is 
protected by the union. ‘It is the union that is 


coal 


in the trenches fighting our battles for us,’ said 
one employee representative, ‘and we are the 
royal stand-backs.’ ” 
> 
The public does not prefer scab merchandise. 
It just accepts it, in many cases, without ques- 
tion. It’s the job of every stanch unionist to 


raise that question as often as possible. 
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